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FLOWERS AND SILVER 



By W. Frank Purdy 



IT is after all, perhaps, in combination with 
flowers that silver for table and other decora- 
tive purposes takes on its utmost charm. But 
it is also true that it too frequently happens that 
insufficient attention is paid to the unusual beauty, 
originality and artistic effects that are all possible 
when thought and care are used in bringing these 
two delightfully contrasting elements together. If 
this is done with just a little study of form, color 
and composition, however, the flowers can almost 
be taught to soften and warm the silver, while the 
silver itself will add many an unsuspecting charm to 
the flowers that always seem perfect enough just 
as they are. 



about the possibilities of individual expression and 
originality in color and form that might be 
developed. 

There is little reason why the flower delights 
and joys of summer time should not be made an 
intimate part of our more formal winter lives as 
well. Even the thought of the florist's bill need not 
restrain us, for one rose rightly placed will do far 
more than a dozen wrongly handled. Even a sug- 
gestive bit of evergreen, or the bittersweet and bay- 
berries that, gathered in the fall, will stay with us 
during all the winter months hold hidden depths 
of color, new forms and continued satisfaction if 
they are played with occasionally, and perhaps few 




Hand-wrought bowl and 
plateau. Arrangement of 
con ve ntion al flowers 



Typical of the careful 
fidelity to period, now pre- 
vailing in American silver 
craftsmanship 




And the joy that comes as a consequence to both 
those who create such beauty, and those who have 
the pleasure of observing the results is worth 
many times over the little trouble it may cost. This 
is appreciated, perhaps, by those who during the 
summer months take great pride in cutting the 
choicest blossoms from the loveliest of all the gar- 
dens, and arranging them with such grateful care 
throughout the house that not one bit of color, or 
one perfect outline, shall be lost or wasted. When 
winter comes, however, and the gardens wither, this 
delightful task of flower arrangement is too often 
handed over to the florist, or even left to a servant, 
either of whom knows little, and cares still less, 



of us have ever thought that these waifs of the 
country could either give or take enchantment to 
or from a bit of silver. But we have only to try 
it to know that this is so. 

While our American silversmiths have been most 
prodigal in the number and variety of baskets, 
bowls, vases and dishes designed and manufactured 
by them to be used exclusively as flower holders, 
while the city florists are almost overgenerous with 
their offerings, the average floral decoration for a 
dinner or luncheon table shows a monotonous same- 
ness of stiff formal arrangement that has no real, 
happy charm, that carries no characteristic note, 
and expresses very little that is individual in the 
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thought or the life of the home. And the trouble 
lies not in the silver — nor even in the flowers chosen, 
but in the fact that the right silver and the right 
flowers have not been brought together in the right 
way. If we are but willing to think and study a 
little, there is always to be found that one particu- 
lar silver holder which in shape, size, form and 
color is particularly appropriate for a certain type 
of flower, for its fellow in the floral world as it 
were, and which will best express our own individ- 
uality, or hold some message of the moment 
which we may wish to give to those about us. 
Even in the traced design or decoration on the 
silver itself, there is frequently a distinct sug- 
gestion for the flower that should be used with it. 

For the table, very 
delightful, decorative 
schemes may be car- 
ried out either through 
single pieces, or by 
means of several pieces 
cleverly grouped so as 
to form one artistic 
composition. The 
whole, when complete, 
should be low and 
spreading, rather than 
tall or obstructive in 
any way. 

One particularly ef- 
f e c t i v e possibility, 
where roses are a fa- 
vorite, is the low bowl, 
pure in design, half- 
filled with water, with 
great, rich red and 
snowy white full-blown 
roses floating on the 
surface, and a handful 
of their own crimson 
and gleaming petals 
thrown in as an after- 
thought. Another orig- 
inal scheme that will 
delightfully repay the 
lover of roses, is to 
select a large, round, 
extremely shallow, pol- 
ished repousse silver 
dish — almost a plate 
with a turned-up edge, 
in fact — a n d match 
this with four shallow 

oval dishes, in a smaller size, and arrange these 
five pieces in the center of a large table, as shown, 
filling them carelessly with freshly cut, rather short- 
stemmed white roses. A gold lining to the dish 
will reflect and strengthen the shell-like beauty of 
the ivory flowers, and contrast most happily with 
the green of leaf and stem. 

Where the use of the old-fashioned nosegay 
posies — bright pansies, soft mignonette, mignon 
roses, daisies, heliotrope — with all their Dresden 
coquetry, is desired, to carry some special thought 
of love or remembrance, perhaps for the Valentine 




Basket after Lamare floral arrangement of bittersweet 



luncheon, choose a silver Watteau basket, and fill it 
with as many varieties of these old-time garden 
flowers as can be assembled. For the long narrow 
table, now so popular, complete the effect of your 
basket composition by placing a miniature "reflec- 
tion" at either end, emphasizing the whole, if prac- 
tical, with very (tiny flower baskets, as souvenirs at 
each guest's place. 

The color value of certain flowers is peculiarly 
significant and effective when combined with silver. 
The old-fashioned, stiff-petaled zinnias, for exam- 
ple, in spite of their richly soft, half -faded, 
surprising colors are too frequently scorned as im- 
possible for any composition of real artistic merit, 
until chance, perhaps, brings them in touch with a 

silver vase or dish, fin- 
ished in a soft, French 
gray. It is impossible 
to realize the rare 
charm of the whole 
unless it is actually 
before one, or has been 
tried at some time. In 
much the same way, 
the orange-red bitter- 
sweet, which one hard- 
ly dares associate with 
silver, when massed in 
a great dull silver bowl 
seems to cast a spell of 
mutual enchantment. 
Again, on a bare ma- 
hogany table as a back- 
ground, tucked away in 
the corner of a large 
room, do a little ex- 
perimenting with a tall 
silver vase, a single, 
orchid-pink rose and a 
spray of the fine, lacy- 
white lilac. Violets 
and silver, heliotrope 
and silver, purple pan- 
sies and silver there is 
little that can surpass 
these for certain occa- 
sions; for variety, try 
the heliotrope with a 
pink rose added, and a 
leaf or two of sweet 
geranium. Or, some- 
times, if you want 
something very lovely 
and very different, select a simple, dull-finished sil- 
ver bowl — edged with a rather severe, formal 
decorative band and fill it with white pansies, 
maidenhair and a few of those glorious fire-colored 
single roses, known as "flame." 

These thoughts are all appropriate for winter 
and early spring, but as each season comes and 
passes it will offer many other rich suggestions — 
peonies in all their wonderful variety, flame gera- 
niums, dahlias and the many-shaded, odd pink and 
orange-brown chrysanthemums, which bring such 
hearty cheer in the early days of autumn. 
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Courtesy of Gorliam 

LOUIS PHILIPPE SILVER AND FLORAL ARRANGEMENT SUGGESTING SPRING 




Courtesy of Gorham 

GEORGIAN SILVER WITH FLORAL ARRANGEMENT SYMBOLICAL OF SUMMER 



